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} obeying. 


sheep yesterday, might carry off a child just as | 
well.”’ 

** But you are not terrified now, my son.” 

‘*O, no, father, for you are here with us now, | 
and we always feel safe when you are near,” said | 


existence. 
‘* You have a lovely boy there,” said the stran- 
ger, gazing with admiration on the little favorite. | 
‘* Yes sir,”’ returned the mother, ‘‘he isa sweet | 
child and happy, and all his happiness he seems } 
to derive from his father. He never feels safe | 
when he is away. But when he is present, James | 
is always just as you see him now, full of delight 
and innocent gaiety. He loves his mother per- 
haps quite as much, but he looks upon his father 
as his protector, and never feels safe unless he is 
near. He is also a most obedient child. 


' 
} 


| . 
always ready to do whatever his father commands 


him: for, as he always says, ‘ Father knows best, 


jand I know it is right to do as he bids me.’ 


Sometimes I ask him—‘ James why do you feel 
so happy when you obey your father, and why do 
you always goso quickly and do what he tells 
you?’ His reply generally is, ‘ Because, mother, 
it is right, and I know it will please him. That 
makes me willing to obey, and happy too in 


In the course of the evening, the vapors which 


, ery. 


feel safe, if the father.is present; and in sickness 
it would no doubt make him feel comparatively 
well, ifthe father could attend him and minister 
to his wants. 

‘* Just so itis with the man who loves God. 


| James, raising his lovely blue eyes till they met | God is his father and his friend; and the good 
) his father’s; and-then springing up erect in his|man is happy when he can realize that He is 
| lap, he threw his little arms delighted round his present, even though he may be in danger, in 
neck with a long and warm embrace. . Presently | darkness, in want, in affliction, in distress. 
ihe Ieaped down and was away, enZaged in his | to him is-all made bright by the strong and con- 
| sports, evidently one of the happiest creatures in| stant affection he bears to his heavenly Father. 


Life 


It matters little whether that life is long or short, 
whether it abounds in riches, or is straightened by 
poverty. So long as his soul rests on God, he is 
quiet and joyful. The secret of his happiness, 
and of all true happiness among men, is a child- 
like, confiding, affectionate trust in God, through 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. Without 
it, there can be no genuine peace; and with it 
there can be no discontent, despondence, or mis- 
Give me that, and let it be strong and 
active in my heart, and I will not fear what man 


He is}can do unto me; and though I walk through 


the dark valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
ino evil. Such is the power of trust in God. He 
| whose mind is stayed on Him, is kept in perfect 
‘ peace.” 





NARRATIVE. 


DEATH AT THE TOILET, 


ie ’T is no use talking to me,’mother, I will goto 
| Mrs. P ’s party to night, if I die for it—that’s 





A traveler in passing through a distant part of | had been -hovering midway around the moun- | flat! You know as well as I do that Lieutenant 


the country, once had occasion, at night-fall, to/tains, gathered into a black cload wpon their | N 
take lodgings in a little cottage, embosomed in a} summit. 


Presently there came a vivid flash of 


deep valley among mountains, and overshadowed | lightning, and a tremendous peal of thunder fol- 
with dark heavy woods, the growth of hundreds of | lowed it, rumbling and reverberating loud and | know how poorly you have been all the week, and 


years. On every side, except a narrow passage 
through which the road lay, the mountains rose 
steep and craggy to so great a height that the 
eye was painted by the efforts of tracing them to 
their summits. 
ed thick and threatening over them, and torrents 
of rain poured down the precipices into the nar- 
row vale below, and passed off by ariver which 
wound around among the hills by the road side. 
Every thing that met the eye appeared arid and 
forbidding, save the cottage, which though small 
and roughly built, looked beautiful amid the sur- 
rounding wilderness. 

The traveler had scarcely entered and found a 
seat, when there rushed in two little children, en- 
tirely out of breath, and evidently in great terror. 
The younger instantly flew into his father’s arms, 
who was sitting conversing with the stranger; 
and the moment he had seated himself on his 
knee and felt the pressure of his hand, every 
trace of fear and uneasiness vanished from his 
countenance. He looked up into his face with 
an eye full of confidence and love, and an ex- 
pression of indescribable joy. 

‘*What alarmed you so, my son?”’ asked the 
father, laying his hand softly on the silken ring- 
lets of the child. 

‘* We heard a wolf howl near us,” exclaimed 
both boys together—for they had been restrained 
from speaking before by the unexpected presence 
of the stranger—‘‘we heard him right by the 
side of the path, as we were coming back from 
the spring in the glen.” 

‘* And were you terrified, James?” said the 
father, patting the rosy cheek of his boy. 

** Yes sir,” he replied, ‘‘for we were alone, 


and we thought that the wolf that carried off the ' 





The thunder cloud often gather- | 


|} long through the winding vallies. Now the big 

rain-drops came pattering against the windows, 
| and then a gushing torrent poured down upon the 
roof, almost like a solid mass of waters. 


| James started from his seat when he first per- 





| utmost calmness and composure. 


mained in that same attitude, and with that same 
expression of delightful calmness, till the storm 
had passed away. 

At length the rain ceased, the thunder was 
heard only in low distant murmurings, and the 
full moon, bursting from the cloud, threw its sil- 
ver light upon the cottage flocr. The good man 
now opened his large Bible, and having read an 
interesting portion of it, the happy family all 
kneeled down in gratitude and thanksgiving to 
God for his protecting care and all the mercies 
of the day, They then separated and sought 
their respective places of rest for the night. 

The stranger was so much delighted with what 
he had seen and heard, that it was long before he 
could close his eyes in sleep. ‘* That child,” 
thought he, ‘‘ though not yet five years old, has 
taught me a lesson far more valuable than the 
proudest precepts of philosophy. 
beautiful model for the Christian. There is the 
true secret of human happiness. That child loves 
his father so deeply and tenderly that his whole 
existence seems to be centred in bim. That 





and happy in obeying. 





ceived the lightning, and taking his little chair | 
in his hand, seated himself as near his father a3_ 
possible and leaning his head on his knee, looked | 
i him steadily in the face with an expression of the | 
At every suc- | 
cessive flash he trembled for a moment, but re- | 


There is a | 





isto be there, and he’s going to leave to- 
| morrow—so up I go to dregs.” 
| ** Charlotte, why will you be so obstinate? You 
| Dr. says late hours are worst things in the 
| world for you,” 
| ‘* Pshaw, mother! nonsense, nonsense. ”’ 
|  ** Be persuaded for once, now, I beg! Oh dear, 
dear, what a night it is too—it pours with rain, 
and blows a perfect hurricane! You'll be wet 
and catch cold, rely on it. Come now, won’t 
you stop and. keep me company to-night? That’s 
a good girl!” 

** Some other night will do as well for that, you 
know; for now Ill go to Mrs. P ’s, if it rains 
So up—up—up I go!” singing 











| cats and dogs. 
| merrily, 

** Oh she shall dance all dressed in white, 

So lady like.”’ 

Such were very nearly the words, and such the 
manner, in which Miss J expressed her deter- 
' mination to act in defiance of her mother’s wishes 

and entreaties. She was the only child of her 
| widowed mother, and had but a few weeks before 
completed her twenty-sixth year, with yet no other 
| prospect before her than bleak single-blessedness, 
| A weaker, more frivolous and conceited creature 
| never breathed—the torment of her amiable pa- 
rent, the nuisance of her acquaintance. ‘Though 
| her mother’s circumstauces were very straitened, 
sufficing barely to enable them to maintain a foot- 
ing in.what is called the middling genteel class of 
| society, this young woman contrived by some 
/ means or other to gratify her pecnhant for dress, 
| and gadded about here, there, and every where, 
4the most showily dressed person in the neighbor- 
, hood. Though far from being even pretty-faced, 
| or having any pretentions to a good figure, for 





love makes him not only willing but disposed to | she both stooped and was skinny, she yet believed 
obey him, and makes him continually cheerful. 
In danger it makes him 


herself handsome, and by a vulger, flippant for- 
| wardness of demeanor, especially when in mixed 













































































































122 Youth’s Companion. 





Se ae tad =——— 


company, extorted such attentions as persuaded J—— in violent hysterics, surrounded by several | 
her that others thought so. 


Eolian harp. I listened—and heard these words, 


of her neighbors, who had been called in to heras-|in a voice, which ! now perceived to be human, 


For one or two years she had been an occasional 
patient of mine. The settled pallor, the tallowiness 
of her complexion, conjointly with other symptoms, 
evidenced the existence of a liver complaint; and 


sistance, I repaired instantly to the scene of death, 
and beheld what I shall never forget. The room 
was occupied by a white-curtained bed. There 
was but one window, and before it was a table, on 


. ° } ° ° ° . 
the last visits I had paid her were in consequence | which stood a lookiug glass, hung with a little 
of frequent sensations of oppression and pain in | white drapery; and the various paraphernalia of 


‘Oh! Father if it be thy will, suffer,me to lay 
this care-worn body beneath this sod;—but not 
my will, but Thine”—Here a step which I had 
taken, brought me within view of the mysterious 
speaker; it was an aged female, clad ina sable 
garb, kneeling upon the earth, with her eves up- 





the chest, which clearly indicated some organic |the toilet lay scattered about—pins, brooches, | lifted to Heaven. Her countenance beamed with 
disease of her heart, I saw enough to warrant me | curling-papers, ribands, gloves, &c. An arm chair an expression, altogether unearthly:—while her 
in warning her mother of the possibility of her | was drawn to this table, and in it sat Miss J : precy figure, showed that she had not been a 
daughter’s sudden death from this cause, and the | stone dead. Her head rested upon her right hand, | stranger to grief. She started, upon hearing the 
imminent peril to which she exposed herself by| her elbow supported by the table; while her left | nestling of the grass, and would have fled; but at 
dancing, late hours, &c.; but Mrs. J——’s re-| hung down by her side, grasping a pair of curling- that moment, an irresistible impulse seized me— 
monstrances, gentle and affectionate as they al- | irons. Each of her {wrists was encircled by a|to know something ofher history. I threw myself 
ways were, were thrown away‘upon her head-| showy gilt bracelet. She was dressed in a white|in her path, and begged forgiveness for having 
strong daughter. | muslin frock, with a little bordering of blonde. Her | intruded on grief so sacred: at the same time de- 
It was striking eight by the church clock when | face was turned towards the glass, which, by the | siring her to gratify the curiosity of a stranger, 
Miss J——, humming the words of the song above | light of the expiring candle, reflected with fright- by informing me what could have been the pecu- 
mentioned, lit her chamber-candle by her mother’s | ful fidelity, the clammy mixed features, daubed | liar circumstances in her life, which had led to 
and withdrew to her room to dress, soundly rating | over with rouge and carmine—the fallen lower those expressions, of which I had been an uncon- 
the servant girl by the way for not having starclied | jaw, and the eyes directed full into the glass with scious listener. : 
some article or other which she intended to have | a cold, dull stare that was appalling. On exam-| “ Young man,”’ said she, ‘ if the tale of a for- 
worn that evening. As her toilet was usually a| ining the countenance more narrowly, I thought I | lorn female, can have ought to interest one, just 
long and laborious business, it did not occasion | detected the traces of a smirk of conceit, and self-| entering life’s gay scenes, or should it be the 





much surprise to her mother, who was sitting by | complacency, which not even the palsying touch| means of saving one youth from destruction, I 
the fire in their little parlor, reading some book | of death could wholly obliterate. The hair of the would gladly give it you—though the recital may 
of devotion, that the church chimes announced the | corpse, ‘all smooth and glossy, was curled with| cost me bitter tears. In early life, 1 was left a 





first quarter past nine o’clock without her daugh- | elaborate precision, and the skinny, sallow neck | 
ter’s making her appearance. The noise she had| was encircled with a string of glistening pearls. | 
made overhead in walking to and fro to her draw-| The gastly visage of death, thus leering through | 
ers, dressing table, &c. had ceased about half an /the tinselry of fashion—the ‘‘ vain show” of arti-| 
hour ago, and her mother supposed she was then | ficial joy—was a horrible mockery of the fooleries 
engaged at her glass, adjusting her hair and pre-| of life! 
paring her complexion. Indeed it was a most humiliating and shocking 
‘‘ Well, I wonder what can make Charlotte so| spectacle. Poor creature! struck dead in the very 
very careful about her dress to-nig 4t!”’ exclaimed | act of sacrificing at the shrine of female vanity! 
Mrs. J——, removing her eyes from the book and She must have been dead for some time, perhaps 
gazing thoughtfully at the fire; ‘* Oh ! it must be | for twenty minutes ofhalf an hour, when I arriv- 
because young Lieutenant N—— is to be there. ed, for nearly all the animal heat had deserted the 
Well, I was young myself once, and it’s very ex-| body, which was rapidly stiffening. I attempted, 
cusable in Charlotte—heigho!’’ She heard the| but in vain, to draw a little blood from the arm. 
wird howling so dismally without that she drew to- | Two or three women present proceeded to remove 
gether the coals of her brisk fire, and was laying | the corpse to the bed for the purpose of laying it 
down the poker when the clock of —-_-church/out. What strange passiveness. No resistance 
struck the second quarter after nine. offered to them while straightening the bent right 
** Why, what inthe world can Charlotte be do-| arm, and binding the jaws together with a faded 
ing all this while?” she again inquired. She listen-| white riband which Miss J had destined for 
ed—‘‘ I have not heard her moving for the last | her waist that evening. 
three quarters of an hour! * I'll call the maid and} On examinationof the body we found that death 
ask.’? She rung the bell and the servant appeared. | had been occasioned by disease of the heart. Her 





widow, with a handsome competency, and two 
infant children. I spared neither expense or trou- 
ble in their education; and sought by every means 
in my power, their future happiness and prosperi- 
ty. They grew up to years of maturity, and fone 
but a mother can tell the delight I felt while gaz- 
ing upon their countenances, beaming with joy, 
and witnessing the rapid developement of their 
intellectual powers. They were to me my prop, 
my comfort, my expected solace for declining 
years.—But alas? another tie which bound me to 
earth was severed, my beloved Henry fell a vic- 
tim to too intense application to study, while at 
the University in C., Julia was to me now, my all 
on earth. At the age of nineteen she was married 
to Theodore. He possessed talents, respectability, 
and a profession, in which he stood high. Fora 
few years, they were happy; but ah! happiness 
unalloyed, is of short continuance, in this vale of 
tears. Theodore had tasted the intoxicating cup, 
and from that moment, his fate was fixed. 

Rapid inroads, were made upon his estate; while 
his open countenance, and noble form, changed 











‘* Betty, Miss J—— is not gone yet, isshe?” | life might have been protracted, possibly for years, 
‘* La, no, ma’am,” repliedthe girl; ‘‘ I took up| hadshe but taken my advise and that of her mother. 
the curling-irons only about a quarter of an hour|I have seen many hundreds of corpses, as well in 


by intemperance, told a tale which pierced the 
| heart of his wife. She remenstrated with him, in 
| all the eloquence of love, and besought him for his 


ago, as she had put one of her curls out; and she | the calm composure of natural death as mangled | 0” sake,—for his infant daughter,—if not for 
said she should soon be ready. She’s burst her | and distorted by violence; but never have I seen | herself—to forsake the deadly habit. Anguish 


muslin dress behind, and that has put her into a| sostartling asatire upon human vanity, so repul- 
way, ma’am.”’ sive, unsightly, and loathsome a spectacle, as a 
** Go up to her room, then, Betty, and see if she | corpse dressed for a ball!— Diary of a Physician. 
wants any thing; and tell her it’s half past nine|= 
o’clock,’’ said Mrs. J——. The servant accord- 
ingly went up stairs and knocked at the bed room 
door once, twicé, thrice; but received no answer. 
There was adead silence, except when ‘the wind THE WARNING 
shook the window. Could Miss J—— have fallen -_— 
asleep? Oh, impossible! She knocked again, In the autumn of 18—, while on my way to the 
but unsuccessfully as before. She becamea little South, where I was about to engage in mercantile 
flustered, and after a moment’s pause opened the | pursuits, I had eonnnten te tarry 6 night, ne 
door and entered. There was Miss J—— sitting | °f the most beautiful villages of New England. 
at the glass. ‘Why, la, ma’am,” commenced | It was at that season of the year, when nature is 
Betty in a petulanttone, walking up to her, ‘ here | attired in her most enchantiug robes; after having 
have I been knocking for these five minutes, and”’ taken some refreshment, J sallied forth to enjoy 
—Betty staggered horror-struck to the bed, and | the delightful prospect. The oun Was just then 
uttering a loud shriek, alarmed Mrs. J——, who| sitting behind the western horizon, in autumnal 
instantly tottered up stairs, almost palsied with | SPlendor, and all around, was suited to calm the 
fright. Miss J has Gena? j agitated feelings, and ‘‘ sink them into peace.” 
I was there within a few minutes, for my house | I wandered on, scarcely conscious what path I 
was not more thantwo streets distant. It was a/ trod, until I came suddenly to the gate of achurch 
stormy night in March; and the desolate aspect of| ¥ard!—I paused—and was about retreating, when 
things without—deserted streets—the dreary how- recollecting that a companion of my boyhood, had 
ling of the wind, and the incessant pattering of the | ‘ied in these parts, I resolved to enter, if per- 
rain, contributed to cast a gloom over my mind, | chance I might find his grave. While engaged 
when connected with the intelligence of the awful | '" ™Y Unsuccessful search, with such thoughts of 
event that had summoned me out, which was deep- death, and eternity, as even the gayest will feel, 
ened into horror by the spectacle I was doomed to | '™ their momeuts of reflection—a something caught 
witness. On reaching the house, I found Mrs. ™Y ©) which in plaintive melody, resembled the 








MORALITY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 








. 


took possession of his soul; be fled from his home, 
sought a distant part of our country, and fella 
sacrifice to sinful indulgence. Julia, my beloved 
one, soon followed him to the grave; her gentle 
spirit could not sustain this total wreck of all her 
earthly hopes: She died—breathing ‘‘ Father, for- 
give him;”’ yesterday her babe was laid by her side, 
and I only remain, impatient to hear the summons, 
which shall call me home. Young man, | would 
say to you— Beware, dash the intoxicating cup from 
your lips, ere you have tasted its deadly contents; 
shun it, I say, as a demon, that will make you 
miserable, thro’out the endless ages of Eternity.”’ 
There was an energy in her manner, never to 
| be forgotten; that of a being just on the verge of 
another world, reaching back to save a poor youth 
| from misery.—We parted as we left the congre- 
| gation of the dead. Soon I was amid all the gai- 
| ety and bustle of the world. Pleasures were thick 
on every side. Temptations often beset me,— 
| but the words of the widow, like the voice of a 
| guardian angel, would sound in my ear—‘‘ Young 
|man—beware.”” Years have rolled away, and the 
‘tall grass has long grown over the graves of this 
}aged saint: but she still speaks in a language— 
which should be sounded far as the destroyer 
‘comes, ‘* Young man, beware—taste not the en- 
chanting cup,—dash it from the lips of others, if you 
would save hearts from breaking, or souls from 
being lost.”’ A. B 
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THE NURSERY. 

Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

HISTORY OF A DOLL. 

I was born in Paris, where my infant days were 
passed in the shop ofa pretty French girl. I was 
one of a numerous family, all of whom were cele- 
brated for their beauty, and frequently attracted 
the admiration of customers and passers by. We 
lived a very peaceful life, and never quarrelled or 
were jealous of each other, as is sometimes the 
case with sisters; indeed I may say without flatte- | 
ty, that we were an extremely amiable family. 
Several happy years had passed over our heads, 
when one bright sunshiny morning 2a gentleman 
came into the shop and asked Madamoiselle’ if she 
had any pretty dolls for children. My heart beat | 
quick, for vanity whispered that I was not desti- | 
tute ofbeauty. With many a curtesy, she smi- | 
lingly replied ‘‘Oui, Oui, Monsieur”—and im- | 
mediately handed him two of my sisters. He 
shook his head as he answered, ‘‘ Ah, these are | 
very pretty, but they hardly answer my little Em- 
ma’s description. Have you none with blue eyes 
and curling flaxen hair??? Madamoiselle instantly | 
placed me in his hands. He expressed himself 
quite as warmly in praise of my appearance as I 
could have wished, and paying Madamoiselle my 











price, he’ took me in his hand, and left the shop. | 


\ 


I felt great sorrow at leaving my dear sisters; 
but 1 was 'young and beautiful, and was anxious 


. . | . . 
to know the impression I should make among the | was dead! She had taken the measles, and all) And then his image was before them, as he lay 


|the skill of her physician could not save her life. | motionless on the bank, now and then looking at 
| This afflictive event was likewise the cause of a | them with an expression which seemed to denote 


American children, ( for I' heard my new master 
say that Iwas intended as a present to his little 
girl in New York.) 

Many a weary week did I pass on the ocean 
in perfect darkness and solitude. What a con- 
trast to the gay life I had hitherto led in Paris.— 
However, at length we reached New York, and 
was safely deposited with the rest of my master’s 
baggage in a carriage, and whirled rapidly along 
through street after street, till we came to my 
new home. . How impatient I was to get out of 


that odious box, where my charms were conceal- | 


ed, and to gaze upon the strange faces around 
me. I heard the kisses and congratulations of my 
master’s wife and child. I was sure the latter 
must be beautiful and charming, she had so sweet 
a‘voice. Presently I heard her say, ‘‘ Oh dear 
papa, what have you brought me from France?””— 
He gently removed the lid of my box, and ina 
moment the sweetest little pair of lips I ever saw 
were pressed to mine—she held me out at arms 
length, praised my eyes, my curling hair, my shape 
and my rosy cheeks. If she was charmed with me, 
I wasno less so with her—she had light brown 
hair, hazel eyes, and a bright sunny face that 
would have charmed the heart of the most stupid, 
and I was sure she was as good as she was lovely. 
She immediately sent for a little friend of hers 
by the name of Louisa, and they caressed me as 
if I had always lived in their own warm hearted 
country. Louisa was charming, but not so beau- 
tiful as Emma, at least in my eyes—however she 
loved her very much and they were the best little 
friends inthe world. Many a delightful hour did 
I spend with them, as they arranged my dress, or 
walked with me in Broadway, or called to intro- 
duce me tosome of their little friends. One day 
Louisa came running in, her eyes sparkling with 
delight, and her whole face radiant with joy. She 
had something concealed in her apron, and coming 
close toEmma, whispered, ‘‘Guess what uncle 
George has brought me from Paris.”” The apron 
was removed and my eyes fell upon my own dear 
sister Victorine! Judge of our delight at meeting 
again. The little girls held us up together to com- 
pare us and told us to kiss one another. You ma 
be sure we gladly obeyed them, but they little knew 
we were sisters. We met very often, for Louisa 
and Emma were always together. Victorine had 
a world of questions to ask me when we were left 
alone, & we were as happy as two dolls could be. 
Every night, Emma used to place me in the 
drawer of her bureau, and come totake me as soon 


jto witness. More than a month had passed in} But asthey thought it impossible for him to live, 





as she was up inthe morning. One night she/tell me what the book is called, that iells about 
laid me_ there as usual, and the next morning I Babylon? 
listened impatiently for her fairy footsteps. It It iscalled ‘‘ Elisama; or, the captivity and res- 
was her birth day, and she had dressed me in light | toration of the Jews.’’ Now you may go to school. 
blue satin as she put me to sleep and declared | 
that I looked even more beautiful than ever. I) 
listened, as I said before, for her bird like voice, = 
and the touch of those tiney fingers on the lock 
that contained her treasure. Butalas, they came} THE WOODCHUCK, 
not. Could Emma—was it possible the loving | 
gentle Emma could forget one for whom she had bank of the Kennebeck tiv er, they saw a wood- 
professed so much affection? As the thought came | chuck swimming towards them from the opposite 
intomy mind for the first time since I came to/side. They went to the river’s brink, but he ap- 
America, I shed tears; but I would not admit the | proached them, apparently without any fear, and 
thought, and yet this neglect, this silence—what | when he was near enough, they crowded him un- 
could it mean?—Louisa too, and Victorine, where | der water and held him there until they supposed 
were they? him dead. Then they pulled him out upon the 
Day after day, week after week passed, and I shore, but he was not quite dead, for he repeated- 
saw—I heard nothing of them. There were soft /ly opened and closed his eyes. And when they 
footsteps and a great deal of whispering through | |ooked at his mild eyes, in which nothing like an- 
the entry that led to my apartment—every thing | ger could be seen, they felt very sorry that they 





BENEVOLENCE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


As two little boys were one day playing on the 


}seemed still- and hushed, and so very different had touched him. O how did they then wish that 


from the lifeand animation I had been accustomed | he wasalive and well as he was alittle while before! 


this way, when one morning some one entered the | they put him in again and held him until he was 
room where I was, the key was gently turned, | dead. 

the drawer was slowly opened. I raised my eyes,} When those two little boys went home that night, 
and Emma’s mother stood before me in the deep-| there was a shade of sadness on their countenan- 
est mourning. She took me in her hand, gazed /ces which was not very often observable. They 
at me intensely for a moment—-then covered her| could not help thinking of the poor woodchuck. 
face with her hands and burst into a flood of tears. | He had approached themas though he considered 
The truth flashed at once upon my mind. Emma |them friends, but they proved to be his murderers. 


. . | ° J 
| sad calamity to me, for Emma’s mother, in her | nothing but forgiveness. 


| agitation at seeing me in the drawer,when aboutto) The years of childhood and youth have passed, 


lay me down again, dropped me on the floor, and my | but not the remembrance of this scene. Its im- 


} . aa ° . ° ry" 
beautiful waxen face was so broken and disfigured | pression was too deep to be soon obliterated. The 
' 


|that I was immediately thrown by, as a worthless | Jesson learned from it, has also been a lesson of 
jthing. Alas, how transient a thing is beauty!) mercy. How is it that we can derive satisfaction 
) and how little reason have I to be proud, or has! from taking the life of an innocent creature? And 
any little girls, who like a Doli, have nothing but yet boys, in thoughtless mirth, often engage in 
beauty to recommend them. killing harmless animals and birds. O let them 








eee i think, 
Written for the Youth's Companion. | ««‘Phat he who shows no mercy, being ripe in years, 
TALK WITH MY LITTLE SON.—.Vo. 5. | And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Now, my son, what canyou tell me about Baby-| Shall seek it, and not find it in his turn.” D. 
a ) ’ 
lon? (=—_=== = 
I can tell what Israel and William said about it, | SABBATH SCHOOL. 
at dinner-time. cease ene POT Op TT RA EG 


} 


Well, what was it? 
Israel said it was sixty miles round the city, | 
and you said that was a great deal farther than it) = Drar youne Frienps,—you must be convinced 
is from here to Hartford. William said there was | that I feel solicitous about your future well being, 
a wall all round the city. — }and that my heart’s desire and prayer to God, is, 
Do you remember how high the wall was? ‘that you may be induced to walk in that path, 
Three hundred and fifty feet. The steeple of which, growing brighter and brighter, conducts to 
our church is not higher than that, is it, father. ‘the abodes of the blessed. Influenced by the wish 
It is not half so high. ‘ : |of persuading you to think on your ways, and to 
P Z be nt cheer ogee oo -— ‘turn your feet unto’the testimonies of the Lord, I 
ather. used to think it was built of stones, but | pow address you. 
William said to-day that it was built of bricks. | When you look at those who neglect so great 
Yes, it was built of bricks.—Can you tell me! salvation, you are doubtless often astonished at 
any thing about the hanging gardens? their indifference: the conduct of professing Chris- 
Israel said they were four hundred feet square. | tians is a cause of greater astonishment, and your 
That some parts of them were as high in the own apathy of still greater. Did you ever con- 
air as the walls of the city. What a great pump | sider the reason of all this? Without doubt it is 
they must have used, to get the water up there. | owing for the most part, to the want of reflection. 
Il believe they had something a little: like a) Said a young lady, who, for the first time had felt 
ee ok — ao tp Asst td age eng that the Saviour’s preciousness, m ‘? oe A I not see 
was done by those who lived in Babylon: \this before! Is it possible that have been 
Their wicked king sent his soldiers to Jerusa- dreaming all mv Sapa? O how much have I lost 
lem, and they carried off a great many people to | by not having given myself to the Saviour before!’ 
Babylon. Father, was not it veny wicked in| The reason why she had lived so long unreconciled 
Nebuchadnezzer, to put out a man’s eyes? , 'to God, was not that the glad tidings of salvation 
1 think it was, my son. People do many things| had not reached her, but because she had never 
that are very cruel and wicked, when there is war. | reflected enough upon her sinfulness, to see her 
I hepe there*never will be any war here, father. need of a Saviour; nor upon the bliss of Heaven, 
Ihope so too, my son. But you have not for-!+, feel that it was worthy of most strenuous and 
gotten.the verse you learned this morning. What | persevering efforts, in order to make it her own. 
— it? , »> | Her thoughts had dwelt so little upon the joys of 
‘If God be for us, who can be against us? the saved andthe woes of the lost, that she hardly : 
I hope you will always remember that verse. | considered them as realities. And thus it is with 
I will try to do so, father. Will you please to'many, very many now. All engrossed in the 
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Letter to a Class, in a Sabbath School. 
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pursuits of this life, they have hardly a thought to 
bestow upon the life to come. And it is not strange 
that they should neglect that, upon which they 
think so little. Christians too, through want of 
reflection leave their first love and bring reproach 
upon the cause, which they have espoused. When 
they are called out of darkness into marvellous 
light, they are frequently confused by the glories 
which burst at once upon them. They gaze and 
admire, and as they gaze their vision becomes 
stronger; the objects of their faith, more distinct, 
more glorious. And they would ever increase 1n 


loveliness and splendor, were not the attention of 


the beholder drawa away to more unworthy objects. 

Now turn to yourselves. Some of you, I trust, 
are the followers of Christ. Why is it that you 
possess no more of His spirit, that you are not 
more changed into His image? Is it not because 
you have spent solittle time in divine meditations? 
This, I think you will acknowledge to be the rea- 
son. And why are some of you, I fear the great- 


| be forever lost, and I resolved, relying upon the 
|help of God, to do It, and I trust he assisted me. 
|] used to wish you would call oftener with your 
| Tracts. One day, while 1 was very desirous of 
| seeing you, you came in and gave me the Tract, 
|‘ The Way to be Saved,’ accompanied with a few 
words, and then left me. I thought that was just 
what I wanted, and that Tract I think was the 
means of leadiug me to Christ, who I feel is the 
only Saviour of sinners.’ 1 had been watching 
this young lady for some time, convinced that the 
Holy Spirit was operating upon her mind; I have 
had several interviews with her since the distri- 
bution of my Tracts, and think she gives good 
| evidence of being born again. She appears watch- 
| ful, prayerful, and steadfast, amidst the scoffs and 
ridicule of the house in which she boards, deter- 
mined to do her duty, and will no doubt exert a 
|good influence. She has made a profession of 


| religion, and taken a class in the Sabbath School.’ 
| Tract Magazine. 








wh sth . . cael 
er part, still living without hope and without God | 
in the world? Alas! you have not reflected enongh 
upon the requirements of the Divine law and upon | 


EDITORIAL. 





your own characters, to feel very deeply that you 
are sinners and that you need a Savior. Yet you 
intend to be Christians: you speak of using means. 
But what do you understand by the expression us- 
ing the means of graee?—Reading the Bible and 
attending meetings,is yourreply. But are you sure 
that you are not neglecting one of the most impor- 
tant, perhapsthe only means, by which the Holy 
Spirit operates in converting the soul? If the 
reading of the Bible and the preaching of the 
gospel do not lead you to think on your ways, be 
assured, they will not lead you to repentance. 
it is your duty to place yourselves where the great 
truths of Revelation will reach you, much more 
is it your duty, to ponder well those truths in soli- 
tude, and thus lay open the mind to the still small 
voice of the Holy Spirit. D. 





RELIGION. 


Commanicated for the Youth's Companion. 
FLOOD, FIRE, FAMINE, &c. 

Has there ever been a Froop, which has spread 
farther, continued longer, and left more marks of its 
desolating power. than the flood of Noah? Yrs-— 
What Flood is it? 

Has there ever been a Free, that has ruined more 
families than the burning of Moscow in 1812, of Lon- 
don in 1666, or of Sodom and Gomorrah in the time 
of Abrahain? Yes. What Fre is il: 

Has there ever been a Famine, in which'more have 
perished than in all other famines of ancient and mo- 
dern date? Yes. What Famine is it? 

Has there ever been a War, more cruel and bloody 
than all others, and which has lasted now more than 
5000 years? Yes. What War is it? 

{s there any Disease more infectious, and more to 
he dreaded than the Leprosy? Yas. What Disease 
ts il? 

Isthere any. Piuacue, in comparison with which all 
the Plagues of Egypt are as nothing? Yes, What 
Plague is it? 

Is there any Evit, which all the power of men and 
angels cannot remedy? Yes. What is that Evil? 

3 THERE ANY Remevy? See John i. 29, and 2Cor- 
ix, 15. 
{A single short word will answer every question, ex- 
cept the last. ] 





Interesting Conversion of a Young Lady. 

A tract visiter says: ‘‘ A young lady, who had 
been living in an Infidel boarding house, stated 
that she had called to see me the past week, but 
found that | was in the country. She said she 
wanted to tell me she thought God had changed 
her heart. Her mind, she said, had been exer- 
cised upon the subject of religion for some time. 
* Do you recollect,’ said she, ‘the conversation 
and the Tract you left with me the second time 
you saw me in this family?”’ I told her I did not 
exactly recollect. ‘J shall never forget it,’ she 
replied; and then arose and got the Tract, (enti- 
tled ‘ Now or Never’) and said, ‘It impressed 
my mind constantly that it must be now that | 
should seek the salvation of my soul, or it would 


If 





Unto thee will I sing with the harp, O thou Holy One of Israel. 
Psatm 71, 22. 


TWO HOURS ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 


We had the plenanre, on the last Thankgiving-Day, 
of passing two hours, previous to the Public Service, 
in attending two meetings of Sabbath School Children. 

At nine o’clock, the Mason-street School met in the 
school-house, where after singing a Hymn, appropri- 
ate Selections of Scripture were recited alternately by 
the Superintendent and Scholars. Then followed 
Singing, Recitations and Prayer; and some very ap- 
propriate Remarks were made on the duties of Teach- 
ers in relation to the salvation of their Pupils; and as 
an encouragement, an instance was mentioned of a 
young man, formerly a pupil in that School, now lan- 
guishing in a consumption, who made this remark, 
‘*O, it is sweet to die!” This pleasing resignation it 
is hoped is founded on faith in the precious Saviour. 


prayers of his Mother for him, and the instructions of 
his Teacher. He is pursuing a course of education, 
and it is hoped he will be a Minister of the Gospel. 

At ten o’clock, the West Centre street and Belknap 
street Schools (of Colored Children) met together, and 
spent an hour in Recitations, Singing and Prayer, an- 
swering Questions from the Superintendent, and Re- 


marks from Visiters. Several short pieces were spo- 


ken hy the Scholars, one of which was delivered with 
animation and correctuess by a little boy, and excited 
much interest. It is as follows: 


A certain man went down from the town of Soprte- 
Ty to the town of Drunxenness, and fell among Re- 
TAILERS Of strong drink, which stripped him of his rai- 
ment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him 
| half dead. 
| And by chance there came down.a certain Anti- 
Temperance man that way; and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. 

And likewise, a Moperate-Drisker, when he was 
at the place, came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. 

But a certain Temperance man, as he journeyed, 
came where he was; andi when he saw him, he had 
compassion on him, and went to him, and wept over 
him, and persuaded him to go back to the town he 
came from. 








Another scholar was awakened to attend to the salva- | 
tion of his soul by aremembrance, when absent, of the | 


And he took him and set him on his own beast (the 
name of his horse was Toran Asstinence) and 
brought him to a ‘Temrerance-Hovse, and took care 
of him. 

And on the morrow he offered u 
him and departed. 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was 
Neighbour unto him that fell among the Reraicers? 


p two prayers for 


| 


The following Original Hymn was the first one sung: 
Hark! Gratitupe calls! 
It is THanxseivine Day! 
We'll meet and be thankful, 
We'll praise and we'll pray, 
How rich are our blessings— 
How constant, how large; 
Our debt to our Maker 
We cannot discharge. 
But God, as he loads us 
With favors divine, 
Asks. only our hearts 
At humility’s shrine; 
Then how every heart 
With repentance and love, 
And join the loud anthem 
Now swelling above! 


In songs to the Lamb, 

We'll our voices unite, 
For Jesus hath called us 

From darkness to light. 
He gives us the Bisce, 

That storehouse of truth, 
The richest of treasures 

For age and for youth. 
He gives us the Sansatn, 

For thought and for rest, 
The day of all others 

The brightest and best. 
He gives us his House, 

Where the Preacher unfolds 
The message of mercy 

To perishing souls. 
He gives us the Sassatn Sonoor, 

Precious the place! 
Where Teachers so. kindly 

Do talk of his grace; 
Where infants and youth 

Are so happy, and blend 
Their songs of sweet praises 

To Jesus, their Friend. 
How rich are our blessings! 

How constant, how large! 
Our debt to our Maker 

We cannot discharge; 
We'll meet and be thankful, 

We'll praise, and we'll pray— 
For Gratitupe calls— 

—It is THanxseivine Day. 








MISCELLANY. | 





The Career of Crime. 


A few years ago, as I was walking through my na- 

tive village, on an errand in the dusk of the evening, 
I saw two young men rush from a shop, one pursuing 
the other. ‘They were brothers. The oldest had a 
leathern strap in his hand. He caught his brother, 
and after a severe struggle, in which many blows 
were given and received, succeeded in throwing him 
down, and severely whipping him with the strap. I 
was then a child, and the scene produced an impres- 
sion upon my mind, which never will pass away.— 
| This oceurred about fifteen years ago. Sinee that 
time, I have neither seen nor heard from these two 
| individuals, till a few days since, Tread in a newspa- 
per, that this very person, who then whipt his bro- 
ither, is sentenced lo death for the murder of his wife! 
| The two events [could not but connect in my mind, 
| though fifteen years apart. What a warning 2 
j} ents to restrain the passions of their children. hat 
a warning to children to avoid contention and to 
check the risings of anger. [ Abbott. 











**So was Franklin.” 
| QO, you’re a ’prentice!” said a stripling the other 
j}day, tauntingly to his companion. The addressed 
|turned proudly round, and while the fire of injured 
| pride and the look of pity was strangely blended in his 
countenance, coolly answered, ‘‘ So was Franklin.” 
A Learned Character, 

‘© Give me Venice Preserved,” said a gentleman 
one day on going into a bookstore. ‘* We don’t sell 
preserves,” said an apprentice latcly from the country, 
** but you will get them next door, at Mr. Brown’s, 
the grocer’s.” 














